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Notes. 
JAMES II. AT FEVERSHAM. 

[We are indebted to the kindness of Sir Norton 
KNATCHBULL for the opportunity of laying before Our 
Readers the accompanying valuable contribution to that 
interesting event in our history, the arrest of James the 
Second at Feversham — a matter so curiously illustrated 
by the contemporary Diary printed in “ N. & Q.” 3r¢ 8, 
v. 391. The MS. Diary from which this narrative is 
taken was written by Sir John Knatchbull, the second 
Baronet, in 1688-9, and was found among the family 
papers at Mersham Hatch in 1848. ] 

“1688, Dec. 9, I dined with Lord Winchelsea. 
When we were at dinner Coll. Thornhill, M™ 
Mead, and Queen Dowager’s Upholsterer came in, 
to the surprise of all the Company, but said no- 
thing of their business till after dinner, when Coll. 
Thornhill tooke my Lord and Lady aside into the 
next Roome ; and it was presently discovered that 
the Queen was coming within 2 or 3 days to East- 
well, and my Lord was to goe to Mote. I told 
my Lady that this news had some extraordinary 
meaning in itt, and asked M* Thornhill what was 
the cause of itt, saying I thought her safer in 
Somersett House than any other place. His 
answer was he could not tell unlesse itt was that 
Her Majesty did not know how to receive his high- 
nesse when he came to Town. I told him I could 


conclude nothing from that, but that his Majesty 
would withdraw himselfe, as for the rest I was | 
still in the Darke. All this while Mt Mead and 


the Upholsterer were visiting the house, and mea- 
suring the Roomes, and I tooke my leave, telling 
Coll. Thornhill that perhaps the Queen would not 
come when she heard the Mobile of the county 
were beginning to stirr, for they had just then 
seized on Dover Castle. 

* 10%, My Lord Winchelsea, Coll. Thornhill, M' 
Mead, and M‘ Sherman dined with me about one 
of the clock. M* Wright, my Lord’s servant, 
came from Canterbury, and brought the news of 
the Rabble’s attempt on Sir Edward Hales and 
M* Kingsley’s houses, and said the Gentlemen 
there desired my Lord’s company and mine next 
day where I promised my Lord to meett him. 

“11%, T came to Canterbury where [ found 
many of the Gentlemen of the County assembled, 
and my Lord with them ; the streets full of Peo- 
ple. The reports and occurrences of this day and 
yesterday were many, viz' the rifling Sir Edward 
Hales his House, the killing of his Deer, the 
almost totall demolishing of Captain Kingsley’s 
house, the stopping and robing of passengers and 
bringing in the Strangers, the taking of Baron 
Gener, M' Walker, M' Graham, Burton, &c. 
The news of my Lord Peterborough being taken 
at Margate, the report of the Queen's Coaches 
being laid at Lambeth and upon the road; the 
news of severall Coaches turning back upon the 
seizure of others at Sittenbourne. This day the 
King rid through the country with Sir Edward 
Hales, by the way of ffainingham and Alesford, 
&c. The most remarkable passage was that of 
the Feversham men taking of Baron Genner, M* 
Walker, &c. M* Napleton brought the newes to 
Canterbury, and after having given a particular 
account of the manner of itt to my Lord Winchel- 
sea and the Gentlemen, among whom was the 
Mayor of Can‘, M‘ Gibbs, he proposed bringing 
the prisoners imediately to Canterbury because 
they suspected the Irish at Rochester, and Coll. 
Hale’s Regiment at Maidstone, might rescue them. 
These Soldiers had been a great terror to the 
County before, and now their fears were much in- 
creased by a speech of one of the prisoners (itts said 
M' Walker’s) that they made noe question but the 
Irish would come to their reliefe, which frighted 
the Towne of ffeversham to thatt degree that they 
wish’t for nothing more than to be rid of them, 
and began to hide all their best goods under 
ground, and sent M* Napleton, who was one ot 
those who took them, to the Gentlemen to remove 
them with all speed. The Mayor and the Towne 
of Canterbury for fear of this Storme declined itt, 
and proposed the sending of them to Dover Castle. 
I said that was in the hands of the Rabble, and 
therefore not so fitt; besides, if the forces of 
Rochester had any such intention, they must come 
through Canterbury, and might prove very trou- 
blesome. Others proposed sending them by water 
to London ; others to Tilbury Fort. Att last my 
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Lord was prevailed with by some to charge the 


Major of ffeversham with them till further order ; | 


in confidence the King’s forces would never attempt 
their delivery, and they were told it was not likely 
they would move out of their quarters on sum- 
mons of such Crimminalls ; that it would require 
some time to send to the King, and if they did, it 
was not likely he would send them orders ; that itt 


was manifest the Game was given up, by the flight | 


of so many persons as were taken and heard of that 
day upon the road; that the King's forces in this 
county were more affraid of us than we need to be 
of them; but nothing of this would satisfye M* 


and published our intentions all over the Towne 
of marching to Feversham next morning by nine 
o'clock, and soe we parted and went to bed. 

“ Before I went to bed, I went to my Lord 
Winchelsea’s lodgings, and acquainted him with 
whatt we had done, who looked as if he did not 
| know what to think on’t. Whether he disliked 
| the thing, or the dveing of it without his authority, 
I did not know, nor care; but I quickly got his 
consent, and went to my own quarters, where, 
| before I was asleep, I had newes brought me, 
| that Sir Edward Hales was taken at Shellnesse, 
| in his own Island of Emley, but not brought up 


Napleton (or if it did), he said, he was sure itt | to ffeversham for want of the tide; the manner 
would not satisfye the Towne of Feversham ; and | of itt, as I had it from M‘ Edwards of Feversham, 
my L* goeing out of the roome and severall others | was thus: M‘ Edwards coming out of ffeversham 
he began to be displeased at this resolution, and | with others to look after some coaches upon the 


said for his part he did believe the Towne would 
let them goe again, and the like. I tooke the best 
notice I could who were most sencible of this lan- 

age of his, and told Sir William Honeywood, M* 
Randall, &c., it was a thing fitt to be considered, 


Especially since the time of our Declaration was soe | 


neare (for Sir Edward Dering had sent me summons 
to meet the West Kent Gentlemen at Canterbury 
on Saturday following), and considering itt was 
not fitt to doe itt without our Arms in our hands, 
the King’s forces being in the country, I thought 
this a fitt time and opportunity to raise the Coun- 
try, and by that means we should pay that re- 
spect to our Priest-catchers they expected att our 
hands (for I did not fear the mischiefe they appre- 
hended), and be the more ready on Saturday 
to receive the Gentlemen in pursuance of our 
Declaration. However, to speak the truth, no In- 
couragem‘ to move all this time, but desired Sir 
W™ Honeywood and Coll. Lee to meet att the 


Post House after supper, and soe goe with M' | 


road, that were turned back towards Sittinborne 
| (for fear of some of the black guard of Canter- 
| bury that had horsed themselves, and had been 
| padding on the road ever since Sunday), meets a 
' man with two led horses coming out of a narrow 

lane from the river side. He asked him who they 
| belonged to. He said they did belong to Squire 

Jenkins, and said he was going to L* Tenham’s 

with them. M*' Edwards, knowing there was no 

such gentleman in those parts of the country, and 
| the fellow not readily answering some other ques- 
tions, he stopt him, and carries him to Sittin- 
bourne, where, after they had seized the coaches, 
and coming back he meets somebody that tells 
him, Sir Edward Hales that day was riding to- 
| wards the river, that is, towards the Isle of Emley, 
w" he told his neighbours when he came back to 
ffeversham. There was one Amis, a seaman, that 
had observed a Custome-house vessell to lye about 
the Nesse before he heard this report of Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, and he told M' Edwards that he knew 


Chadwick to the Dean's as I had promised to doe. | her to be a Custome-house boat by her Jack, or 
We accordingly mett, with some others, and went | pendant, and said he could not but thinke she lay 
thither, and immediately sent for M‘ Napleton, | there for some extraordinary purpose, in regard 
when there were againe some expedients offered | itt was unusuall for such boats to be taking of 
to satisfye M‘ Napleton and the people of Fever- | ballast att that place, or indeed to be there about, 
sham to avoid this sudden engagem‘ with the | but in time of pressing of men, or carrying pro- 


Irishmen, but seeing Mt Napleton disrelish this 
discourse more and more I thought fitt to begin 
the Prince of Orange’s health to him, and to tell 
him that I would stand by him in this matter ; 
upon which M* Chadwick he would doe as I did, 
and so said Sir Will™ Honeywood and the rest 


there present; and the better to follow the humour 


of the thing, we advised M' Napleton to send im- 
mediately to Feversham this our Resolution, and 
to order them to keep scouts out all: night to 


discover the motion of the King’s Forces; and we | 


sent messengers to Sir Harry Palmer to raise his 
Regiment forthwith, and to come to Towhe as 
soon as possible with all the Horse he could raise, 
the like to Sir James Oxenden, Sir Bazill Dixwell, 
and all others who went out of Towne that night, 


vission to a fleet, and that his flingers itched at 
, her ever since he saw her ; but when he heard the 

report of Sir Edward Hales being on the road, 
| he swore he would have him, and immediately got 
| a crew of 40 men or more, and came in the eve- 
| ning so suddenly, that most part of his men were 
| upon deck, but the master could give notice to 
| his passengers. ‘They asked the master what he 
| had a-board, who answered nothing but two or 
| three passengers. They immediately went to the 
cabin, and Amis, seeing Sir Edward Hales start 
up with a pistoll in each hand, told him if he 
fired they were all dead men. They immediately 
| fell to rifling of them all, and as Edwards told 
me, the King (who was there) put 50 guineas 
into Amis’s hand, saying, that would doe him 
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more good than to stop their passage, w" he took 
and all the money they had besides, taking no 
notice who they were; they turned the King’s 
pocketts out, and searched very narrowly, one of 
them unbuttoning his breeches, and when they 
had done, they turned the boat up the river to- 
wards Feversham, setting themselves downe be- 
tweene the prisoners, whilst the rest sate on the 
deck makeing a fire, the smoak of w" gave great 
offence to the king, whereupon Sir Edward Hales 
telling them the smoake was very troublesome, 
they brutishly answered, Damn you, if you can- 
not endure smoake, how will you endure hell fire ? 
It was much desired by Sir Edward Hales that 
they might be carried up into the towne in the 
boat ; but they had sent for Baron Genner’s coach 
to come as near the shore as they could gett, and 
made them land a little distance from the towne, 
where S' Edward was carried out first, being in 
shoes, and lame of a hurt in his thigh. Mr. Shel- 
der was likewise carried through the dirt, but the 
King being in boots walked up to the coach, and 
went into it next after S‘ Edward Hales. Amongst 
other rude speeches that passed in this walk, one 
asking who that was in the black perriwig, answer 
was made, it must be some old Jesuitt Rogue. 
They brought them to the Queen’s Arms, where 
Ss Edward Hales, standing forward to the rabble, 
and the king being at the window, Mr. Mapleton 
came in, and knowing the king, offered to goe 
forward ; S* Edward, putting his arms before to 
stop him, he turned them aside, and went up to 
him, and fell downe on his knees, his majesty 
asking what he meant, he told him he knew him, 


&e, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


DR. JOHNSON. 


In the Diaries of a Lady of Quality (Miss F. 
Williams Wynn, edited with notes by Mr. Hay- 
ward, Q. C.), we find an article thus headed— 
“ Extract of a Letter from Dr. Johnson at Bux- 
ton to his friend James Boswell, Esq., in Scotland, 
by Pepper Arden, afterwards Lord Alvanley.”— 
I happen to possess a MS. copy of this letter, en- 
titled “ A Description of Buxton, by Mr. Erskine, 
in imitation of Dr. Johnson, 1779.” 

From the proximity of his residence to Buxton, 
and in days when persons did not habitually fre- 
oo watering-places or indulge in long journeys, 

uxton was more likely to have been visited in 
1779 by Pepper Arden than by Erskine. There 
is certainly no reason why Erskine should not 
have been amongst the visitors to Buxton; but 
we must remember that the year 1779 was a very 
eventful one in his life. In that year, and in the 
as autumn, he laid the foundation of his 
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Lord Keppel, we are told, “brought briefs and 
fees, large and small, into E.’s chambers ;” these 
must have proved a strong inducement to him to 
remain in London. 

This letter confers little credit on either legal 
peer, whichever might be the author. As an imita- 
tion of Johnson it is a contemptible caricature, 
widely differing from the pleasant “ lesson in bio- 
graphy ” written by my old friend Mr. A. Chalmers, 
which Mr. Croker admitted was a fair criticism of 
some of the lighter parts of Boswell’s Life. A 
passage from the Buxton letter shall be compared 
with an extract from Johnson. After reading the 
two passages, the reader will be satisfied that this 
effort to turn the great lexicographer into ridi- 
cule was a most unsuccessful one. 

The Buxton Letter, after speaking of the cli- 
mate of “this dreary spot,” comparing or con- 
trasting it with the Highlands of Scotland, thus 
proceeds : — 

“ Animated by the appetite which even the diluent 
powers of common water, assisted by the vibrations of 
diurnal exercise, and the collisive hilarity of reciprocal 
salutations would give to a body obstructed by gluttony 
and rest, they devour with delicious hunger a farinaceous 
sponge, with its instertices inundated with butter, and of 
which the digestion would be no less an evil than the ob- 
struction,” &c. &c. 

An accumulation of sesquipedalia verba gives 
a poor idea of Johnson's style ; and the Journey to 
the Hebrides, from which the following extract is 
taken, and also the Lives of the Poets (written in 
1775 and 1779), exhibit much greater ease in point 
of style than his earlier writings. 

Johnson was staying at Ostig in the Isle of Sky, 
and, as he speaks of the place and its provisions, 
it may be fairly put into juxta-position with the 
remarks on Buxton : — 

“Their food is not better than their lodging. They 
seldom taste the flesh of land animals; for here are no 
markets; what each man eats is from his own stock. 
The great effect of money is to break property into small 
parts. In towns, he that has a shilling may have a 
piece of meat; but where there is no commerce, no man 
can eat mutton but by killing a sheep. 

“Fish in fair weather they need not want; but I be- 
lieve man never lives long on fish, but by constraint; he 
will rather feed upon roots and berries.” 

H. More, speaking of this work, says very truly 

that — 
“ it exhibits a delightful specimen of an intellectual tra- 
veller, who extracts beauty from barrenness, and builds 
up a solid mass of instruction with the most slender ma- 
terials.” — Hints, &c., vol. ii. p. 161. 

The letter, as it stands in the pages of the 
“ Diaries,” is certainly quite long enough; but 
as my copy of it closes with a paragraph not 
printed, I shall here add it: — 

“ There are notwithstanding here upwards of two bun- 
dred people, who, by talking continually of how much 
Nature has left undone, and how little Art has done for 


: the trials of Capt. Baillie and of Admiral 


the place, encrease the spleen they hope to cure at it; 
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blacke, sett yt from y* fyre, and put y"yn yowre here, 
and late yt Ive tylle yt be as browne as ye wy'il have yt. 
Another :— Take strong Ale and sote, and temp them to- 
geder, and put theryn your here two days and two 
nyghtys, and yt shalbe ryght a good colour. 


{ “ ffor to make a tawney colour. 

“Take Lyme and water, and put y™ together, and 
algo put youre here y'yn foure or fyve ourys. Than take 
yt oute, and put yt yn a tanners ese one day; and yt 
shalbe as fvne a tawnye colour as any nedyth to oure 
purpose. Whan youre here ys thus coloured, ye must 
know for whyche waters and for whyche seasons y*? 
shall serve. The grene coloure yn all clere water, from 
Apryll vnto September. The yelow colour yn eu’y clere 
wat", from September tyll November; fur yt ¥s lyke to 
y* wedys and other maner of cresse, whyche groweth yn 
v® waters and Ryvers whan they bén broken. The 
Russet coloure servyth al y® wyter vnto the ende of 
Apryll, as wel yn ryvers as yn pooles or lakes. The 
browne colour servyth for that water yt ys blacke 
dedysshe yn Ryters or yn other waters. The tawney 
colour for these waters yt ben hethy or morysh.” 

[The above recipes appear to have been gathered by 
one Anthony Shupton.] 

Among a number of recipes prefixed to a 
manuscript of Cookery, likewise in the Sloane 
Collection, and of the fifteenth century, are the 
following : — 

“ A Bate for Tenches or all man’ flote-fish. 

“ Make a bagge of threde, thick sewed, and take a 
quantite of groute malte, a dishfull drafe, and a grete 
gobet of sour dowgh of mong corn, and medle y'w™, and 
put in a barell net; and take crotes of swete grounden 
malt, and strowe it y'wt. Itin, make a round ball of 
sour dowe, and role it in y* grotis, and cast the ball into 
the Nette lowse. 

* A gode bate for to make tenches to a barell nett. 
_ “Take a brod gobet of sower bred, and ley on y* grid- 
iren, and make it hote on both sides and eu’ as heteth, 
enoynt it w" strong lamp oyle made of hempe sede, and 
hit on thi nett and it will nat fayle.” 
H. E. 


WILLIAM GURNALL. 


Although the Christian in Complete Armour is 
a well-known book, yet no notice of its author is 
prefixed to any edition, and he seems quite un- 
known to the biographical dictionaries. All the 
information I have been able to collect concern- 
ing him is taken from — 

“ An Inquiry into the Rights of the Poor of Lavenham, 
with Historical Notes . to which are added 
Biographical Sketches with some Account of 
Henry Steward, . . . . Robert Rvece, and the Rev. 
William Gurnall, by Hugh McKeon. ‘Lond. 1829,” 
in Caius College library ; a short note in “N.& Q.” 
1* S. x. 404; and a few MS. notes compiled by 
an eminent clergyman. There is also a book in 
the Bodleian, called An Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Gurnall, by Hugh McKeon, Wood- 
bridge, 1830; but this I have not seen. 

From these sources, it appears that his father, 
Thomas Gurnall, was mayor of Lynn in Norfolk, 
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and married Etheldrida Fowles, June 8, 1616. 
He was born in 1617, and was educated at the 
Grammar School of Lynn, whence he proceeded in 
1632, to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, having 
a close scholarship from the school. He was B.A. 
1635, and M.A. 1639; and soon after began to 
minister at Sudbury and Lavenham, though not 
ordained. In 1644 he was appointed (at the re- 
quest of the parishioners) by Sir S. Dewes, the 
patron, to succeed Dr. Andrew Coppinger (de- 
ceased) as minister of Lavenham ; and the appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the House of Commons. 
Here he continued to labour till his death. He 
married (Feb. 11, 1645), Sara, daughter of 
Thomas Mott, minister of Stoke, by whom he had 
twelve children, a daughter of one of whom has a 
monument in the church. Having signed the 
covenant, and ministered about twenty years as 
a Presbyterian, he had great scruples as to con- 
forming at the Restoration; but he happily made 
up his mind in time, and was ordained by Dr. 
Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich (Aug. 22,’ 1662), 
and restored next day to his old living. As the 
very next day was St. Bartholomew’s, it is plain 
that he did not take this step without due consi- 
deration ; but nevertheless his conforming gave 
great offence to some of the more rabid Non- 
conformists, who attacked him with a pamphlet 
“ptinted in Anti-Turn-Coat-st. at y* sign of 
Truth’s Delight, right opposite to Backsliding 
Alley.” He died Oct. 12, 1679, and was buried at 
Lavenham, his funeral sermon being preached by 
one Burkitt, a neighbouring clergyman. 

It is said that there were once “ two curious in- 
scriptions” in the church concerning him, but the 
rector informs me that there is now no memorial 
whatever of him. He wrote The Christian in 
Complete Armour, in two parts; The Magistrate's 
Portraiture, being a Sermon preached at Stowe 
Market before the election of Parliament Men, 
Aug. 20, 1656 (in Cambridge University li- 
brary); and the Christian's Labour and Reward, 
a Sermon at the Funeral of Lady Mary Vere, 
relict of Sir Horace Vere, Baron of Tilbury, Jan. 
10, 1671, Castle Hemingham, Essex. Any fur- 
ther information concerning this good man would 
be acceptable. Jos. HarGrove. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 

P.S. He is stated in “ N. & Q.” to have written 
a hymn, beginning “ Prayer moves the Hand that 
moves the Universe.” Where can I find this hymn? 


CORNISH PROVERBS. 
IV. PROVERBS RELATING TO PERSONS. 
1. “ But,” says Parson Lasky. 
Of Parson Lasky and the other persons men- 
tioned in these proverbs I can give no account. 
2. Like Tantera Bobus, who lived till he died. 
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8. Like Jemmy Kemp, who had an occasion for all 
things. 

4. “Child my dear,” says Mrs. Chapman. ¢ 

5. Like lucky John Ter. he has lost a shilling and 
found a twopenny loaf. 

6. Dress’d to death, like Sally Hatch. 

7. All one side like Smoothey’s wedding. 


8. He roars like Tregeagle. 

On the bleak and bare Bodmin Downs is a 
pool called Dosmary Pool. When the wintry 
gale is howling over the moors, the country people 
represent the pool as haunted by a giant named 
Tregeagle, doomed to bale it out with a limpet- 
shell. “ You are roaring like Tregeagle” is a 
frequent exclamation of nurses to quiet their 
children. 

V. PROVERBS ON LOVE, WEDLOCK, ETC. 
1. Where cobwebs are plenty, kisses are scarce. 
2. Kissing will never be out of fashion till furze is 
out of bloom. 
3. My wife Joan is a good contriver; and a good 
contriver is better than a little eater. 
VI. PROVERBS RELATING TO PLACES. 
1. The fellowship of Padstow; Pride of Truro; 
Gallants of Fowey. 

Norden, in his description of Truro, says : — 

“ Ther is not a towne in the weste part of the Shyre 
more comendable for neatness of buyldings, and for 
beyng served of all kynde of necessaries: nor more dis- 
comendable for pryde of the people.” 

2. All Cornish gentlemen are cousins. 

Polwhele, in his Traditions, p. 721, writing to a 
friend, remarks : — 

“ You may remember that at a county meeting Lord 
Dunstanville, speaking of the cordiality of our old Cor- 
nish families, quoted this passage from Carew, p. 179, 
* This angle which,’ &c. It made a deep impression on 
me, but was brought fresh to my memory yesterday, in a 
conversation respecting ‘Cornish Cousins,’ when we ob- 
served with regret that the fellowship of affectionate 
kinsmen was now almost done away. It subsisted, how- 
ever, long after Carew. At present (1822) it subsists in 
Devon, particularly in some noble houses. Among the 
little gentry there are many affected people who think it 
vulgar to call their kinsmen cousins. But not many 
years ago the Courtenays and the Fortescues had not dis- 
missed the word from their vocabulary. I was myself a 
witness to Lord Fortescue’s addressing a relation by the 
term of cousin.” 

3. In Cornwall are the best gentlemen. 

See Borrow’s Lavengro, éP. 1 and 2, where he 
prides himself on being of Cornish extraction. 

P. W. Treroiren. 


A Conrerence 1n THE Time.—In 1545 
there was a Conference at Brussels, and the fol- 
lowing extract from a Letter of Paget to Henry 
VIIL. furnishes a picture, by one who assisted at 
it, of the sayings and doings of a model diplo- 
matist : — 


“ Finally, touching Your Majesty, the Emperor, the 
French King, the Almayns, and every prince's council- 


lors, I have praised, dispraised, given hope, fear, mistrust, 
jealousy, suspicion, respectively ; 1 have lied, said truth, 
spoken fair, roughly, p tly, promised gifts, and pen- 
sions, and done all that may be done or said for the ad- 
vancement of this matter, and much more than | will 
abide by, as Will Somers saith, if I were asked the ques- 
tion.”—Froude’s England, iv. 451. 
Some of your readers will probably think > 


history reproduces itself. A 


Americanism. —If any word be peculiarly 
American, I have sup that “riz” might lay 
claim to that distinction; but I find in the His- 
tory of the Jewes, printed by Jugge in 1561, 
“ uppon thys, risse amongst them great and mor- 
tall warres.” Fol. xxxi. Sr. T. 


SENTIMENTAL AND ContTinenTAL.—The follow- 
ing passage of Wesley's Journal is worthy of 
notice, as proving the late origin of words now in 
every-day use (examples of each from Burke, 
Warton, &c., may be seen in Richardson and 


| Todd’s Johnson); and also, as containing one of 
| those literary criticisms which form not the least 


curious part of one of the most interesting books 
in the language. 

In these days, when Evelyn, Pepys, Walpole, 
and Boswell have been again and again reprinted 
(none of them as yet in an altogether satisfactory 
manner), it would surely be worth the while for 
some literary member of the great “ connexion” 
to edit its founder's journals, with notes, illus- 
trative of biography and manners, and a good 
index. Indeed, it would be a worthy work for a 
University Press, or a Biographical Sodiety, to 
reprint all the principal original biographies and 
journals of the last three centuries. Worthing- 
ton’s Diary (if it were but finished), and Laud’s 
Journals, have been admirably annotated, and 
supply invaluable materials for the historian of 
the Church and of literature; but Hacket’s Life 
of Williams, George Fox’s Journal, the Lives 
of the Norths, of Whiston, Clarke, Fletcher, 
Martyn, and scores of others still wait for their 
interpreter. 

“ Tues. 11 [Feb. 1772}. I casually took a volume of 
what is called A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy. Sentimental! What isthat? It is not English; 
he might as well say Continental. It is not sense. It 
conveys no determinate idea; yet one fool makes many. 
And this nonsensical word (who would believe it?) is 
become a fashionable one! However, the book 
full well with the title; for one is as queer as the other. 
For oddity, uncouthness, and unlikeness to all the world 
beside, I suppose the writer is without a rival!” 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Surtrsor.—This name, the etymology of which 
seems to give Mr. Froude so much perplexity 
(vide vol. viii. of his History of England), is the 
Irish “Sorley Buie "yellow hair. 
Melbourne. 


D. Briar. 
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Epvucation or Grorce III. — The following 
curious paper relates to the studies of the Princes 
George and Edward [afterwards George III. and 
the Duke of York]. It is in the autograph of 
their father, Frederick Prince of Wales, and has 
been lately discovered among the manuscripts of 
the Baroness North at Wroxton, in Oxford- 
shire : — 

“Clifden, Octobr the 14, 1750. 

“ The Hours for the two Eldest Princes. 

“To get up at 7 o'clock. 

“At 8 to read with Mr. Scot till 9, and he to stay 
with ’em till the Doctor * comes. 

“The Doctor to stay from 9 till Eleven. 

“From Eleven to Twelve, Mr. Fung. 

“From Twelve to half an hour past Twelve, Ruperti ; | 
but Mr. Fung to remain there. 

“Then to be Their Play hour till 3 o'clock. 

“ At 3 Dinner. 

“Three times a week, at |half an hour past Four, De- 
noyer comes. 

“ At 5, Mr. Fung till half an hour past 6. 

“ At half an hour past 6 till 8, Mr. Scot. 

“ At 8, Supper. 

“ Between 9 and 10 in Bed. 

“On Sunday Prayers exactly at half an hour past 9 
above stairs. Then the two Eldest Princes, and the 
two Eldest Princesses are to go to Prince George's apart- 
ment to be instructed by Dr. Ayscough in the Principles 
of Religion till 11 o’clock. 

(Endorsed) “For my Lord North. 

“The Prince of Wales’s Regulation of the Studies of 
Prince George and Prince Edward. Deliver’d to me 
October, 1750, upon my being appointed their Governor ; 
written by his own hand.” 

The last sentence is in the writing of the first 
Earl of Guilford, father of Lord North, the minis- 
ter. Ev. Pa. Su. 


Tue Rooks or Doctors’ Commons.—The scene 
of a bit of city folk lore will shortly pass away. 
The Thames Embankment Commissioners are 
about to purchase and obliterate the urban gar- 
den of the College of Advocates, near St. Paul's. 
This garden is contiguous to the old Hall, which 
was rebuilt after the Great Fire upon the ruins of 
an old Elizabethan mansion, and is graced with a 
grove of elms, whose date possibly precedes that of 
the Hall itself. Of these elms a solemn colony of 
rooks had from time immemorial been constant 
denizens, until the year 1857, when simultane- 
ously and suddenly they left their familiar trees, 
and have never since returned to them. For this 
sudden and concerted departure no reason could 
be assigned or conjectured, save one alone, which 
the long descended tradition of the college sup- 
plied. The rooks were not rooks, save outwardly ; 
inwardly they were the spirits of deceased surro- 
gates, and the latter had taken umbrage at a cer- 
tain proceeding of the college to which they had 
not been parties. In 1857 was passed the act of 


* Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Peterborou zh, and after- 
wards of Salisbury, was preceptor; Mr. in sub-go- 


vernor, and Mr. Scott sub-preceptor. 


and empowering the doctors, at their own request, 
to alienate the old foundation; in other wo to 
erase the old home of the rooks. This was the 
cause of offence; and no sooner was the royal 


| assent given to the bill, than the dingy birds went 


off in a huff to more pleasant, if less legal, haunts. 
H 


Queries. 
DOCTOR SLOP: STERNE. 

The account which I gave of the luckless Doc- 
tor Burton, who was gibbeted in Tristram Shandy, 
was based, as to its dates, on Chalmers; in such 
matters a pretty safe authority. But I believe your 
correspondent JarpExE (p. 414) to be right, and 
Chalmers wrong. Chalmers naturally took the 
abbreviation “Cant.” after “M.D.” to stand for 
“ Cantuar.,” or a Lambeth degree, instead of 
Cantab., the customary abbreviation for Cam- 
bridge. I have since looked into-Mr. Stubbs's 
List of Lambeth Degrees given in the last two 
numbers of the Gent. Mag., and do not find Bur- 
ton’s name there, which settles the question. I 
should be very glad and very much obliged if your 
correspondent would let me see his copy of the 
Letter to Smellie, which is not to be found in the 
British Museum. 

Sterne is so dramatic a subject, one could 
never have done laying on colours or “ painting 
on” him, as the artists put it. Every portion of 
his life bears, and repays, illustration. I have 
collected from the east and the west, brought to- 
gether from our own country, and from the conti- 
nent what I could. The result has been to astonish 
myself as well as others; for it was believed that 
all. that was known of Sterne would scarcely fill 
asheet. But such success in these literary gold 
fields may reasonably warrant us in believing 
there are other tracts not as yet explored. Curi- 
osity to know something about Sterne has nearly 
exhausted the first edition of the Life, and I am 
busy getting ready a new one, which shall be 
carefully revised, com and I hope en- 
riched with much additional matter. Some of 
your contributors, who may have read the book, 
would surely assist me. By a mere accident I 
stumbled upon some twenty original letters in 
Yorkshire, by which, but for that accident, I know 
I should never have benefited. There should be 
many more letters up and down the country. 
There was a Mr. Watson, who, Nichols says, was 
a correspondent of Sterne’s, and possessed many 
letters. There was a MS. Diary, which got some- 
how to Bath, was shown to the late Mr. Thacke- 
ray — was made no use of — possibly because too 
favourable to the unlucky Shandean’s memory; 
and in reference to which he could recollect neither 
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the “gentleman of Bath's” name, nor more par- 
ticular address. 
Percy Firzceratp, M.A., F.S.A. 


Taomas Aprertey, M.D. — Thomas Apperley, 
son of Anthony Apperley, gent., born at Little | 
Hereford, Herefordshire. After being educated | 
by Mr. Lewis in a private school there, was ad- 
mitted a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 19, 1609, wt. sixteen. He proceeded 
B.A. 1693-4 ; was admitted a Fellow on the Lady 
Margaret's foundation, April 1, 1696 ; commenced 
M.A. 1697 ; vacated his fellowship in or shortly 
before 1699, and was created M.D. 1704. He 
published Observations on Physic, both Rational 


and Practical, with a Treatise on the Small Pox. 
Lond. 8vo, 1731. Other particulars respecting 
him will oblige C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


Tuomas Arkispen, of Emmanuel College, B.A. 
1629-30, M.A. 1633, was steward of the college, 
but does not occur in the list of Fellows. He in- | 
vented a system of short-hand, which seems to | 
have been much approved of at the period. It is 
said that he was in orders. More about him will | 
be acceptable. 

Cambridge. 

Bonaventure Asupye.*—I have an ancient 
copy of the will of Bonaventure Ashbye, of Hare- | 
field, Middlesex, gentleman, dated April 14, 1599. 
The will appears to have been witnessed by Philip | 
Henslowe and Edward Alleyn. Who and what | 
was Ashbye? Mr. J. P. Cottier can give me no 
information about him. Rosert Cote. 


“Tue British anp Foreign Review” anp 
Lorp Macavutay.—In a late Catalogue of “ Po- 
eg and Interesting Books published or sold by 

ohn Camden Hotten,” I find amongst others The 
British and Foreign Review, or European Quarterly 
Journal, 8vo, written by Thomas Carlyle, Sir Ar- | 
chibald Alison, Lord Macaulay, &c. &c. Would 
Mr. Hotten have any objection to name the article 
or articles written by Lord Macaulay for this Re- 
view, and to state the source of his information as | 
to the authorship? I have been a pretty diligent 
eollector of Macaulayana, but I confess I never 
heard of any prose contributions to our periodical 
literature, save the well-known Essays in the Edin- 
A (not even now all reprinted) the Biographies 
from the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and the contributions to Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine, J.B. 

Melbourne, Australia, 

Tue Rev. Cuantes Corprver, Episcopal Mi- 
nister at Banff, N. B., published — 


“ Antiquities and Scenery of the North of Scotland, in | 


hy For notices of the children of Bonaventure Ashbye 
from the registers of Harefield, see Collectanea Topogra- 
phica et Genealogica, v. 140.—En. 


C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


| Reynolds. 


a Series of Letters to Thomas Pennant, Esq., London, 
4to, 1780,"— 
and — 

“ Remarkable Ruins and Romantic Prospects in the 
North of Scotland, accompanied with singular Subjects 
of Natural History and Ancient Monuments, hitherto 
undelineated and undescribed. London. 2 vols. 4to, 
1786-95.” 

He appears to have been living in 1798. When 
did he die ? S. Y. R. 

May.—James Calthorpe, 
or Calthropp, Esq., m. Dorothy only sister, and 
eventually heir of, Commissary General (in Ire- 
land) ide Reynolds, and dying before 1662, 
left two sons, Reynolds Calthorpe and Christo- 
pher Calthorpe, and I believe a | ln Doro- 
thy, afterwards the wife of John Boswell, Esq. 
It appears that Mr. Reynolds was from Cam- 


| bridgeshire, and m. Sarah, third daughter of Sir 
| Francis Russell, Bart., of Chippenham, in that 


county (she was baptised August 24, 1639), and 
sister of Elizabeth, wife of Henry Cromwell, son 
of the Protector. Mr. Reynolds d. s. p. in 1659, 
and his widow became the second wife of Henry, 
seventh Earl of Thomond. Mrs. Dorothy Cal- 
thorpe, the widow of James (as above), married 
secondly (June 16, 1662), Sir Algernon May, 
Knight, a grantee of considerable estates in Ire- 
land in 1666, and by him had an only son, Charles 
May, who had a daughter, Mary. In the year 
1700 a bill was filed by Reynolds Calthorpe and 
his brothers, assignees, against Charles May, for 


| the recovery of estates in the co. Waterford, and 


having been successful, Reynolds, then of “ Elve- 


| tham, co. Southampton, Esq.,” in 1710, sold these 


lands to various persons; one part called “ Roc- 


| kett’s Castle,” was sold to Edward May of Curro- 


more, co. Waterford, Esq., grandfather of Sir 


_ Edward May, Bart. (3 S. v. 35.) I am unable 


to connect Sir Algernon with the family of Sir 
Edward. He was probably of the elder branch 
in Sussex. I am anxious to trace his family, and 
also the descent of James Calthorpe, and of John 
H. Lorrus Torreyaam. 


Cuetwrxp Cuurcu.— Local tradition states 
that an ancient church existed at Chetwynd in 
Shropshire, which was destroyed by Oliver Crom- 
well. Does any description exist of the said 
church ? M.P 


Carricat Onservations on Lonpon Buitp- 
1ncs.—There are two publications existing, one of 
which at least, has been largely quoted in former 
times, and as to the authors of which there are 
many doubts. ‘The earliest of the two is entitled 
A Critical Review of the Public Buildings of Lon- 
don and Westminster. The earliest edition of it is 


| given in Watt's Biblio. Britt. as published in 


1731, and is mentioned under the name of James 
Ralph, “to whom it is attributed.” I have seen 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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an edition quoted of 1734, but I have never seen 
either of these editions. I suspected the last-named 
as an error; but having lately seen the work 
referred to, in fact, carefully criticised through 
many numbers of the Grub Street Journal for 
1734 and 1735, I am led to consider the date of 
1734 as edition No.2. Then follows a third, 12mo, 
1736, and a fourth and enlarged edition in 1783, 
8vo. Although Watt has placed this work under 
the name of Ralph, I observed some time since 
that he also says it was written by James Nichol- 
son, who died in 1815, aged sixty-two! Where 
is the mistake ? 

The other similar work is entitled Critical Ob- 
servations on the Buildings and Improvements of 
London, published, 4to, London, 1771, by Dods- 
ley; and a second edition in the same year in 8vo. 
I have seen this ascribed to one Stewart; but 
Edwards, in his Anecdotes of Painters, quoting a 
work, Critical Observations, §¢c., on Public Build- 
ings of London, states it was written anonymously 
by John Donaldson, a miniature painter, who 
died October, 1801, and refers to the Gentleman's 
Magazine of that date. Can I obtain any infor- 
mation as to the real authors of these two works ? 

Wyarr Parwortn. 


Bisuor Downes or IrEtanp EvizaBpetu 
Leicu.— There is a book, A Plain but full Expo- 
sition of the Catechism of the Church of England, 
ge. §c., by Bishop Nicholson, printed in London 

y T. H. and W. H., 1686, in the possession of 
her descendant, in which is written “ Elizabeth 
Leigh, given me by my uncle Downes, 1689.” She 
afterwards married William White, and became 


the grandmother of the Rev. Dr. White, first | 


bishop of Pennsylvania. Bishop White has written 
an explanatory note on a fly leaf of the book, in 
which he says,— 

“Elizabeth Leigh, this being her maiden name, was y° 
mother of my father. . Her uncle Downes, y* giver 
of y® book, was a clergyman, who went to Ireland with a 


Lord Lieutenant, and was by him promoted to a bishop- | 


rick. The only time that my father recoliected y® seeing 


of Mr. Downes was when he passed through St. Alban’s, | 


on his way to Ireland, knowing that he had a young re- 
lation in y* grammar school of that town, he stopped to 
see him.” 

Bishop White’s father was born about 1704-5. 
Who was this Bishop Downes ?* 
family of Leighs was his niece? There is a hand- 
some portrait of her in this city, and one of her 
husband, William White, painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, one of the few Knellers in the United 
States. Could Elizabeth Leigh have been a 
daughter of Leonard Leigh, who married (May 9, 
1657) Elizabeth Brigg? See “N. & Q.,” 3S. v. 
116. T. H. M. 

Philadelphia. 

[* Dr. Dive Downes, Bishop of Cork and Ross, ob. 
Nov. 13,1709. Vide Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia Hibernica, 
i. 187, v. 35.—Ep. 


And of what | 


| Is it defined anywhere ? 
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Fires or Estates.— Have the files of printed 
particulars and plans of landed estates, sold by 
auction by Messrs. Skinner, Dyke, & Skinner, of 
87, Aldersgate Street, London, from the year 
1770 to 1830, been preserved? Where may 
they now be inspected? I find that, in 1770, the 
firm commenced with Mr. Thomas Skinner, auc- 
tioneer, of Goswell Street ; and, in 1777, he was 
of 87, Aldersgate Street. In 1796, the firm was 
Skinner, Dyke, & Skinner; in 1820, Skinner, 
Tuchin, & Forrest ; and in 1830, Thomas Forrest, 
of 87, Aldersgate Street. After which period, I 
am unable to trace Mr. Forrest. 

Dugg, Jun. 

Kennington, Surrey. 

Grven.—-What is the modern name of the tree 
formerly so called ? Sr. Swiruin. 


Euizasetu pr Hastings, third and youngest 
daughter of Sir Leonard de Hastings, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of Thomas Lord Camoys, married 
a Sir John Donne, or Downe. I should be greatly 
obliged for any information concerning this latter 
personage. To what family did he belong? What 
arms did he bear? When was his eldest daugh- 
ter born, and whom did she marry? Had he any 
other children ? F.M. A. 

Bruges, Belgium. 


“ Hattowe’en tv Germany.” — Who is author 
of “ Hallowe'en in Germany, or, The Walpurgis 
Night ?"—three papers in the European Mag., 
vol. Ixxx., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1821, pp- 313, 425, 
519. They are said to be communicated by the 
Baron R. von Versmacher of Crackenburg, and 
translated by a student of the University of Got- 
tingen. Tota. 


or Hatysurron, wife 
of George Pringle in Trouburne, died Oct. 15, 
1685. Her tombstone is in the churchyard of 
Yetholm, Roxburghshire. Any information re- 
specting her will be very welcome. 

Siema-Tueta. 


Wutuiam Jones, M.D. — This gentleman, who 
was of King’s College, Cambridge (M.B. 1726, 
M.D. 1731), published — 

“ A Proposal of a New Method for finding the Longi- 
tude at Sea or Land. Together with the Description and 
Figure of a New Instrument invented for the performance 
of it.” London, 4to, 1760. 

We are desirous of further information respecting 
him. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


MotpinG-Boarp. — This article is mentioned 
more than once in the Jnventories of the Northern 
Counties (c.° 1550), published by the Surtees 
Society. I take it to been a baking-board. 
J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Mopsts.— No doubt this word is akin to moe, 
mowe, mop, &c., and means grimaces, or “ monkey- 
tricks ;” but I have never met with it before, 
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and would like to see some other example of it 


earlier or later : — 
“Let us then examine this fantastick War ab initio, 


lest as the Duke of Burgundy made a few Sheep- Skins the | 
cause of his Quarrel, so we shall find those Sheets of 
Paper, sent under the name of a Liturgy and Book of 


Canons, were but the Mopsis of the story, to divert our 
Eyes from the main design,” 1640.—Lord Anderson 
touching the Scotch Treaty in Rushworth, Hist. Coll. part 
m1. vol, i, p. 205, ed. 1692. 

J. D. Camppet. 


Names or Rivers. — Is there any Keltic mean- 
ing attached to the un, on, or one, and ar, er, or 
are, which occur frequently in the names of rivers, 
as in the Garun, the Arun, the Avon, in Eng- 
land; and the Garonne, the Saone, and the 
Rhone in France. In the Aire, the Yare, the 
Cocker, and the Wear in England; and the Aar, 
the Cher, the Aller, and Guadalquiver on the 
continent of Europe. In the south of India, the 
names of many rivers end in ar, which, in the 
language of the country (Tamil), means a river, 
as the Penar, the Adiar, the Vipar, the Manar, 
the Palar, &c. Some Indian rivers also end in un 
and one, as the Colerun, the Sone, &c. Are the 
names of rivers in the east of Europe, ending in er, 
as the Dneiper, the Dneister, Slavonic or old 
Aryan, like those in the West of Europe? It is 
a fact worthy of notice, that the Indian name for 
a river, viz. ar, commences the names of many 
rivers in the Old World far apart from each other, 
as the Arta, the Arda in Turkey, the Aras in Ar- 
menia, the Arjish in Wallachia, the Arlanzon in 
Spain, the Arno in Italy, the Arad in Hungary, 
the Ardeche in France, the Arun in England, &c. 
The syllable ar is also often found beginning 
names of ancient rivers, for instance, the Arabis, 
the Arachthus, the Arar, the Arauris, the Araxes, 
the Archelais, &c. H. Conareve. 


Pararrin.— We are all familiar with this 
modern substitute for oil in lamps, but what is the 
true meaning of the word? Rabelais (liv. iv. 
chap. xiii.) applies it to some inflammable substance 
in powder : — 

'* Aultres portoient longs tizons allumez, sus lesquels 
a chacun carrefour jectoient plenes poingnées de parafine 
en pouldre, dont sortoit feu & fumée terrible.” 

I have not been able to find the word in any 
modern French dictionary to which I have access. 

E. Mc C—. 

QuoraTion : — 

“ Anglica gens est optima flens et pessima ridens.”’ 


Who is the author of this old rhyming verse, 


and to what does it refer? I find jt as a quota- | 


tion in The Present State of England, temp. 
Car. II., but the leaf which should explain is 
wanting. K. R. C. 


“ Tus Scarr or Gotp.”—Who is the author of 
this poem? It commences,— 


| 


“God speed thee, Eustace Dargenceeur, 
Be brave as thou art true, 
And wear this scarf I wove for thee, 
This scarf of gold and blue.” 


F. Howarp FReenine. 


| Mas. Joun Pawirrart. — What is known of 
| this lady, whose poetical effusions appeared some 
| thirty years ago in several magazines? What 
_was her maiden name? Whom did she marry ? 
Is she alive? And if so, where does she reside— 
| in or out of the United Kingdom? Had she any 
| children ?* 
| Sr. Anprew's Caurcn, Dusiin.—Is there any 
| record of the monuments in St. Andrew's church, 
Dublin, which a few years since was destroyed by 
| fire? The parish registers, containing particulars 
| of the baptism and burial of sundry members of 
my family, had a very narrow escape, and likewise 
| the valuable communion-plate. ABBA. 


Sr. Marcaret'’s Cuurcu, Westminster.—Are 
the inscriptions on the gravestones in this church- 
yard recorded in any printed work? Going into 
it last week, I was led to deplore the sad obli- 
terated state of all those which lay in the way of 
the walks from one gate to another. If the in- 
scriptions must go, has no one stepped in to save a 
memorial of them ? ° 


J. Wessrer. — Information is uested as to 
| J. Webster, of Crown Street, Westminster, whose 
paper on the Construction of the Old Walls of 
erulam was read to the Society of Antiquaries, 
June 2, 1768 (Archeologia, ii. 184). $. ¥. R. 


Mer. Wuire, Hostier at tHe 
Arms, at Sarum. —In 1752 appeared, in 8vo, a 
work with the following title : — 

“The Wiltshire New Phenomenon; or, the Free- 
thinking Christian Philosopher: being the Philosophical 
Essays of Mr. Charles White, Hostler, at the King’s 
Arms, at Sarum, on the following subjects, viz. 1. The 
Being and Attributes of God; 2. Accidents and Comets; 
3. The Resurrection.” 


The Monthly Review thus remarks on the 
k 


“ The reader will not expect to find in these Essays 
that precision and perspicuity which are necessary in 
treating of philosophical subjects; but, notwithstanding 
this, the author's sentiments are many of them very just, 
and he appears to be a man of sense and modesty.” 


Information about this free-thinking Christian 
philosopher will oblige 8. Y. R. 


Mrs. Braincet Warre.— Four of Dr. Donne's 


letters are addressed to her. (Letters, pp. 1-6, ed. 


| 1651.) Who was she? Crt. 


[* Mrs. Philippart was the wife of Mr. John Philip- 
part, the author of several military works. (Vide The 

go Dictionary of Living Authors, 8vo, 1816.) 
| Mrs. Philippart died on July 19, 1814, in Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, aged fiftv-two.—Eb. } 


— 
{ 
| 
‘ 
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Queries with Answers. 


A Spantsu Provers. —In the pamphlet attri- 
buted to Cervantes, and entitled El Buscapié, 
“The Squib,” occurs this proverb —“ Al buen 
callar Ilaman Sago.” These words may be trans- 
lated thus: “ People call him a wise man, who 
knows when to hold his tongue.” “Sago” is 
either a corruption of the Spanish word sabio, 
wise; or it stands for Sancho perhaps, because 
another form of the same proverb runs thus: 
“Llaman Sancho al buen callar.” “Sancho” 
seems to be used in allusion to a King of Navarre, 
named Don Sancho, who was called the “ Wise.” 

A French writer has observed “that proverbs 
are the wisdom of a nation.” With equal truth 
may it be said, that no nation possesses so large a 
share of this kind of national wisdom as the 
Spaniards. Has the subject of Spanish proverbs 
ever appeared in “ N, & Q.?” J. Darton. 

Norwich. 

[Two articles have appeared in “N. & Q.,” 2"¢ §. ii. 
388, 456, in reference to works on Spanish Proverbs, 
namely: 1. A small collection of about 200 pages, pub- 
lished by D. Ignacio Boix, Calle de Carretas, No. 8; 2. 
James Howell’s Lexicon Tetraglotton, fol. 1660, where 
they form a separate division of the book. The late John 
Wilson Croker, Esq., at p. 456, farther states, that “there 
is no nation or language of whose proverbs there exists 
so copious a collection as the Spanish, namely, Sancho 
Panza’s conversations as recorded in Don Quixote. The 
Don frequently reproaches his follower with uttering all 
the proverbs that ever were coined. The most, or indeed 
the only, complete list of Spanish proverbs would be an 
Index to Sancho’s discourses.” } 


Tae Darx Day.—In a book I have, containing 
some remarks on preternatural events, there is a 
reference to “the dark day which terrified all 
Europe nearly a century ago.” No more par- 
ticular date is mentioned, but on turning to an old 
chronological work I find a simple record of the 
fact that a dreadful storm occurred on the 15th of 
February, 1760. From the near correspondence 
of the date, I presume that this is the same which 
caused the darkness that is stated to have so ter- 
rified Europe; but no account is given of the 
circumstances connected with this extraordinary 
event. Probably, however, there may be some 
among your numerous correspondents who may be 
able to furnish these particulars, which, I have no 
doubt, would prove of considerable interest to 
many of your readers. f. 

[There were two other days remarkable for their dark- 
ness about this period. “At ten in the morning of Oct. 7, 
1757, an uncommon darkness was observed in London 
and its neighbourhood, which occasioned terrible appre- 
hensions in many weak people, who considered it as the 
effect of the present comet.” (Gent.’s Mag., xxvii. 479.) 
Again, “ About twelve at noon of Aug. 19, 1763, the sky 


was overcast in such a manner that the darkness in and 
about London was greater than at the great eclipse in 
1748, insomuch that many apprehended an earthquake, 
the appearance being much the same as preceded the 
last great earthquake at Lisbon.”—Gent.’s Mag., xxxiii. 
411.] 


“Docror anp Srupent.” —I have in my pos- 
session an edition of the Doctor and Student, A ea 
value I wish to ascertain. On the title-page it is 
called — 

“ The Dialogue in English, betweene a Doctor of Divi- 
nitie and a Student in the Lawes of England. Newly 
corrected and imprinted, with new Additions. London: 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, 1607. 
privilegio.” 

I suppose this was about fifty years after the 
book came out. HavelIatreasure? R.C. L. 


[This well-known work has immortalised the name of 
Christopher Saint-Germain, vulgo Seyngerman. The First 
Part of it originally appeared in Latin about the year 
1518, and was subsequently translated into English by 
the author, who wrote a Second Part in English in 1531. 
Each of these Parts, however, passed through several 
editions before they were united in one volume. Mr. 
Bridgman enumerates above twenty editions; the last in 
1787, 8vo, with questions and cases concerning the Equity 
of the Law, corrected and improved by William Muchall. 
The edition of 1721 contains some account of the author, 
who died on Sept. 28, 1540, and was buried in the church 
of St. Alphage, within Cripplegate, London. The prices 
of the earlier editions, as given by Lowndes, vary from 
4s. to lds.) 


Loneevity.—I lately saw exposed for sale in 
Newcastle two portraits, painted by Wales and 
engraved by Gavin. One was the head of an old 
man named Peter Garden, of the parish of Auch- 
terless, in Aberdeenshire, who died January 12, 
1775, aged 131. The other was that of an old 
woman named Isabella Walker ; who died in 1774, 
aged 112, as certified by the register of the parish 
of Rayne, in the presbytery of Garrioch, also in 
Aberdeenshire. Any information respecting these 
long-lived individuals would be interesting. 

E. H. A. 


[The portraits of these two venerable individuals have 
been engraved. See Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
vol. i. A few particulars of them have been given in 
“N. & Q.” ii. 483; x. 156. In the Scots Mag., 
xxxvii. 55, occurs the following notice of Peter Garden: 
“Died on Jan. 12, 1775, in the parish of Auchterless, 
Peter Garden, aged 131. He retained his memory and 
senses to the last. He had lived under ten sovereigns, 
viz.- Charles L, Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, 
Charles II., James IL, William and Mary, Anne, and 
Georges I. II. III. He remembered to have been sent, 
when a boy, to the wood, to cut boughs for spears in the 
time of the civil wars,” ] 
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12 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(84 S. VI. Jury 2, 


Macautay’s Patze Posms. —In my collection 
of Macaulayana, I have never been able to include 
the Prize Poems (one on “ Pompeii,” the other 
on “ Evening”), for which the future historian 
received the Chancellor's Medal at Cambridge in 


two consecutive years—about 1819-20. Can any | 


of your readers inform me where I may find 
them? As they are certainly rarely met with, 
they might not inappropriately be transferred to 
your columns if not too long for insertion. 


Melbourne, Australia. 

[These prize poems are printed in the following work: 
“A Complete Collection of the English Poems which 
have obtained the Chancellor’s Gold Medal in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. New and enlarged edition. Camb. 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo, 1859.” “ Pompeii” makes nine 
pages; and “ Evening ” eight. ] 


Replies. 
THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 
(2™ S. iii. 175.) 

I visited this tower some years ago, but had 
no intention of making any remarks on it; these 
occurred to me afterwards ; and if you think them 
worth notice, they may elicit other opinions on 
the remarkable structure of the Tower of Pisa. 

I am as much satisfied that this tower was 
built in its present form, as with any arguments 
which I have read to the contrary; the whim of 
the architect being just as credible as that the 
ground under the tower should have subsided 
without leaving indications of the accident in the 
building itself. If the soil was not of the same 
consistence throughout, the masonry, meeting 
with unequal resistance, would probably be frac- 
tured and twisted. 

The small tower at the top appeared to the eye 
to be made perpendicular, as if in furtherance of 
the original (?) design of the builder, in order to 
counterbalance the leaning of the tower below. 

If the erection of this upper part were an after- 
thought to remedy the subsidence, it was a very 
bold one, for it would be a rather nice calculation 
to give just the height and size sufficient for that 
object. What security was there against the 
ground subsiding still more by the additional 
weight put on it? Was it not more probable, the 
subsidence having begun and stopped, that the 
builder was too well satisfied with such a proof 
of the stability of the structure and of no other 
security being required, to run any risk of tam- 
pering with it? 

After I had written thus far, I met with Wil- 


lis’s Remarks on Architecture, Cambridge, 1835. 
In p. 145 he writes : — 


“ Messrs. Creasy & Taylor, who published in 1829, 
have shown very satisfactorily that the Tower of Pisa 


was not built in a leaning position, as the scaffold holes 
incline just as the Tower does, and also that the settle- 
ment must have begun to show itself before the comple- 
tion, from the attempts that were made to rectify it, by 
increasing the height of the columns and cornices on the 
lower side in order to throw the upper part of the building 
in the opposite direction. I observed the same artifice in 
the Tower at Bologna.” 

Admitting that the columns and cornices have 
been increased as stated, of which I am not aware, 
I do not see how the effect of counterpoise could 
be produced without altering the tower, in order 
to bring back the centre of gravity to a safe 
point within the base ; the mere alteration of the 
columns and cornices could not have this effect. 

I was not aware of the inclination of the scaf- 
fold-holes, which is more in favour of Mr. Wil- 
lis’s opinion than the other reasons given; but 
considering the short length of such holes, I 
should doubt their inclination being observable, 
unless they are very finely formed, which their 
ordinary use does not render necessary. 

Is it probable that the Tower of Bologna could 
have been affected in a way precisely the sane by 
the subsidence of the ground? In what direc- 
tion and how far does it lean ? L. 


THE HIGH COMMISSION COURT. 
S. v. 478.) 


The seals of the various High Commisions were 
nearly alike—that of Queen Elizabeth for Nor- 
folk was a Rose and Crown, with E. R., and 
* Sigil : Com: Reg. ad Caus. Ecclesiast, Norw.” 
That of James IL., a Rose and Crown, with J. 2 R. 
and “ Sigillum Commissariorum Regie Majestatis 
ad Causas Ecclesiasticas ;” but I have not hitherto 
met with any impression or engraving of the seals. 

I think that the interesting history of the High 
Commission is, as suggested by S. E. G., to be 
found only in the old law reports, biographies, 
&c., and also in the proceedings of this Court for 
about three years (1631—1634), which are pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, and the State 
Paper Office. The first commission was in 1559, 
the last in 1685; but it is feared that all the 
proceedings of this English Inquisition were de- 
stroyed, in order to avoid the retribution which 
fell upon Laud, Jefferies, Ch. J. Herbert, and 
other inquisitors. 

I have been for some time engaged in com- 
piling an account of “ The Rise and Fall of the 
High Commission,” and my MS. is now in the 
hands of a friend, to advise whether it be worthy 
of publication, and if so, in what way it may be 
most useful to the historian and antiquary. 

Mr. Bruce's forthcoming volume of State Pa- 
pers will give particulars of the proceedings of 
the High in 1634, and will be found 
very interesting. 


= 
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With respect to the oath ex officio, administered | source of revenue to them; but still the price 
by this Court most unconstitutionally, I thank | would show that the fish was a luxury, beyond the 
your correspondent Mr. Workarp, for his com- | reach of the poor and of apprentices too. 
munication (“ N. & Q.” 3° S. v. 221.) What I The series of rolls containing the receipts and 
wanted was the form of the oath, I have now | expences of the proctor of the church of Norham, 
come to the conclusion that the form did not returned to the convent of Durham, furnish evi- 
differ from that in the Star Chamber. dence of the price of salmon on the river Tweed. 

Joun S. Burn. | Norham being situated upon that river where, if 

| anywhere, salmon would be plentiful and cheap. 

a | These rolls are printed in Raine’s History of North 
SALMON IN THE THAMES. Durham. In 1341, 10d. was paid for two salmon ; 

e. | but in the same roll, a quarter of wheat cost 5s.; 

(8 S. v. 479.) | a new cart, 6s.; an ox for beef during the collec- 

A. A. in his note points to a subject on which | tion of tithes, 2s. 6d.; a sheep, 1s. 2d. In 1344, 
I believe many entertain an erroneous opinion — | six salmon cost, 2s. 6d.; whilst nine sheep were 
namely, the abundance of salmon in our English | bought for 6s. In 1407, for five doz. of salmon 
rivers in past times. No doubt there are many | bought and delivered to Dr. Rich. Hepewell, the 
rivers in which salmon at one time abounded, | Bursar of Durham, was paid the sum of 50s. ; salt 
which are now almost tenantless ; but I question | for same, 6s.; two barrels for same, 1s. 4d. Their 
much whether at any time they were so plentiful | freight from Holy Island (off the coast, a little 
as to warrant a belief in the popular tradition of south of the mouth of the Tweed,) to Neweastle, 


The Grove, Henley. 


poe stipulating that their children, on being | 8d.; and in the following year, for a barrel of salt 
und apprentices, should not be dieted on this | salmon, with its carriage from Berwick to New- 


fish more than twice in the week. The ac- 
count rolls of monasteries furnish abundance of 
evidence of the value of salmon during the Middle 
Ages. I will instance one or two. 

In the Kitchener's Roll of Tewkesbury Abbey 
(9-10 Rich. IL.), 1 pipe of salt salmon cost 37. 
(“in j pipe de salmone salso empto de Willielmo 
Wermestre, iij".”) Four salt salmon, bouzht at 
different times, cost 2s. (“in iiij salmonibus salsis 
emptis per vices, ij’.”) Four-and-half fresh salmon 
cost 8s, 10d. (“in quatuor salmonibus et dimidio 
piscis emptis per annum, viij* x*.”) At this time, 
as appears by the same roll, pullets were bought 
for 1d. each; eggs for 64d. rd amp 140 fresh 
herrings cost 5s ; and 200 salt herrings 3s.; three 
bushels of barley, bought for the young pigs, cost 


1s. 1d.; and the wages of two swineherds for the | 
year are entered as 3s. The expences of carriage | 


were not great, for the freight and strikage of the 
pipe before-mentioned from Bristol to Tewkes- 
bury was only 1s, 2d, This roll, and a translation by 
Mr. Wakeman is printed at length in the fifteenth 
volume of the British Archeological Journal. 

In an account roll of the Priory of Finchale, in 
the county of Durham, for the year 1367 (printed 
in vol. vi. of the Surtees Society publications, p. 
Ixxij. App.), the price of ten salmon is entered as 
lls. A cow the same year was sold for 7s. 6d. ; 
and by other rolls, within a year or two of the 
above date, pigs were sold from 1s. 10d. to 7s.; 
and sheep for 1s. 8d. each, 

The Priory of Finchale is situated on the river 
Wear, where the monks had a fishery as well as in 
the river Tyne, the northern boundary of the 
county. They had therefore every facility for 
being well supplied with salmon, as no doubt they 
were, from the fact of its sale being a considerable 


castle, 21. 6s. 8d. About this time tithe lambs 
were sold for 8d., and rabbits were bought for 1 $d. 
a piece. 

The above instances I have no doubt might be 
multiplied by readers of “ N. & Q.” almost indefi- 


| nitely, and, to my mind, prove clearly that long 


before coal washings, lead washings, paper mills, 
and gas works, and the fifty other inventions of 


| modern times which have destroyed so many of 


our salmon rivers, a salmon was always a salmon, 


| and brought its price. This being so, it becomes 


interesting to inquire how the “myth” arose (for 
I think we must so regard it) about salmon and 
the apprentices. If the stipulation ever was made, 
may it not have been against fish generally, and 
not salmon in particular? Herrings, eels, cod, 
plaice, and other kinds of white fish, we all know, 
were common enough, and much cheaper food 
than meat fresh or salt. I believe some time ago 
an advertisement appeared in “ N, & Q.” offering 
a reward of 5/. to any one who could produce an 
indenture of apprenticeship containing such a con- 
dition as has been mentioned, but I have never 
heard of the reward being claimed. 
Jonun Boorn, June. 
Durham. 


ALBINI BRITO. 
(3 S. v. 382, 505.) 


I am very glad to have attracted Mr. Carey's 
attention to my query, as to the arms of the family 
known as De Todeni, De Belvoir, and De Albini. 
I have not Collins at hand; but the difference 
between or, two chevronels within a bordure, 
gules, which Wright, on the authority of the 
Caius copy of Dugdale's Baronage, assigns to 


| Albini—and the argent, two chevronels azure, 
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which Collins mentions as being on the tomb of 
Robert de Roos, the husband of Isabella de Al-. 
bini—is not a very serious one. The utter worth- 
lessness of all the colouring on ancient tombs, 
which have undergone the process of retouching, 
is well known to all who have had to toil through 
the absurdities which they now present. And 
nothing is more likely to have suggested itself 
to the parochial restorer than that a streak of 
red round the coat was unnecessary. However, 
Mr. Carer will have observed that in my note on 
p. 382, I have not ventured to give an opinion of 
my own, but I have quoted what other persons 
have said. Ido not venture to give an opinion 
now. But I will at once answer his inquiry by 
setting down all the quarters as I saw them at 
Haddon in 1863. 

The “ first window” shows the shield which I 

have described (p. 382), with these quarterings : 
Baron, sixteen coats—4, 4, 4,4. 1. Manners. 2. 
Ros or Roos. 3. Gules, three Catharine wheels 
argent: Espec. 4. Azure, a Catharine wheel or: 
Belvoir, according to Gibbon and Notitia An- 
licana. 5. Gules, a fesse between six cross cross- 
ets or: Beauchamp. 6. Checky, or and azure, a 
chevron ermine : Hevtunt Earl of Warwick. 
7. Gules, a chevron between ten crosses pattée 
argent: Berkeley. 8. Or, a fesse between two 
chevrons sable: Lisle. 9. Gules, a lion passant 
argent, crowned or: Gerrard, alias Lisle. 10. 
This quarter has been broken out, and now shows 
only a piece of plain red glass; but the middle 
window in the gallery has an unimpaled Manners 
shield, a repetition of the Baron half of this, in 
which ten remains. It is England, with a bor- 
dure argent: Edmund of Woodstock. 11. Ar- 
gent, a saltier engrailed gules: Tiptoft. 12. Shows 
only a piece of plain blue; but in the middle 
window it is or, a lion rampant gules: Cherlton. 
13. Argent, a fesse between two pairs of bars, 
gemelles gules: Badlesmere. 14. Checky, or, and 
gules: Vaux. 15. Gules, an eagle displayed within 
a bordure argent: Todeni (?) 16. Argent, two 
chevrons within a bordure gules: Trusbut (?) 

The femme has five quarters: 1. Quarterly, 
first and fourth argent, fretty sable: Vernon. 
Second, gules, six annulets, 3, 2, 1, or: Vipont. 
Third, sable, a fesse compony or and azure be- 
tween six escalops argent. 2. Destroyed. 3. 
Barry of six, or and azure. 4. Argent, fretty 
sable, a canton gules: Vernon. 5. Azure, semé 
of cross-crosslets, and two shalmes laid chevron- 
ways (argent): Pipe. 

May sented Mr. Carey that, before the 
marks of cadency became general as such, different 
branches of the same name took, for distinction, 
coats absolutely differing from each other. 
shall be very much gratified if an answer can 
found to this heraldic puzzle. D 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


| 


| birth, Janu 


THOMAS BENTLEY. 
(3" S. v. 376, 449, 509.) 


In connection with Dr. Marxxann’s, Dr. Riw- 
BAuLT’s, and Miss Mereyarp’s replies and notes, 
which have already appeared in the columns of 
“N. & Q,,” I wish to add a few words on Thomas 
Bentley, the much,’ and deservedly esteemed 
friend and partner of Josiah Wedgwood. First 
of all, let me say, that it is somewhat too sweep- 
ing an assertion to affirm that “every writer, 
since Ward's History of Stoke-upon-Trent was 
published, “has repeated the hackneyed story 
of Bentley at the son of the distinguished 
critic. In my “ Wedgwood and Etruria: a His- 
tory of the Etruria Works, their Founder and 
Productions,” Part m1. in the Art Journal (No. 
30, New Series, p. 183), I have said : — 

“ And here let me correct a wide-spread error regard- 
ing this well-known — of Josiah Wedgwood's, con- 
cerning whom I shall have some particulars to give in 
another chapter. Ward, in his History of Stoke-upon- 
Trent —a work written at Burslem, Wedgwood’s native 
place—says, speaking of Josiah Wedgwood: ‘ He took 
into partnership Mr. Richard Bentley, son of Dr. Bentley, 
the celebrated critic, and Archdeacon of Ely,’ &c. This 
statement has been repeated with but little variation in 
almost every notice which has yet appeared of Wedg- 
wood, or his productions, down to the present time. I 
am enabled, however, to show that this statement is 
erroneous; and that, not only was Wedgwood’s partner 
not the son of Archdeacon Bentley, the critic, but was 
not even named Richard. The companion, and after- 
wards partner of Josiah Wedgwood, was, as will be seen 
from the facsimile of his autograph ‘Thomas Bentley’ 
(engraved). In my next chapter I shall show that 
Thomas Bentley, about whom too little is at present 
known, and concerning whom so many errors have been 
perpetuated, was a native of Derbyshire; and a member, 
doubtless, of the old family of that name, long connected 
with that county.” 


This will show that I, at least, have not “ re- 
peated the hackneyed story” except to show its 
error, and to correct it in the same manner as 
Miss Mereyarp (3° S. v. 509) has done. But 
not only myself. Mr. James Boardman, as far back 
as 1851, printed in a small pamphlet some few par- 
ticulars concerning Thomas Bentley, and therein 
gave (which is also found in other books) a copy 
of the inscription on his monument at Chiswick ; 
in which his name, his birthplace (and date of 
1, 1730), marriages, &c., are set 
forth. This Mr. Boardman was, I may here re- 
mark, the son of the partner of Thomas Bentley. 

Thomas Bentley was a man of high intellectual 
attainments, of pure taste, of spotless integrity, 
and of noble character. His talents as a writer, 
more especially as a reviewer, were considerable ; 
and his taste, in matters of art, thoroughly good. 
He was one of the founders of the Liverpool 
Library ; was also one of the founders of the con- 
gregation known as “Octagonians,” and of the 
celebrated “ Warrington Academy.” He also took 


$$ $$ 
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a leading part in many other matters, and ended 
his good works only by his death at the early age 
of fifty. 

Let me, in adding my thanks to Dk. MaRKLAND 
for his communication, say, that as I am desirous 
in my “ Wedgwood and Etruria” of doing full 
and ample justice to Thomas Bentley, as well as 
to his partner Wedgwood, I shall be thankful for 
any particulars concerning him which the readers 
of “ v. & Q.,” whose names are legion, can supply. 

LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


Derby. 


Verirication or A Jest S. v. 491.) — 
This is an odd title to an article which contains a 
groundless assertion ; and I do not know whether 
you and Mr. J. Paynes Cortrer have not ren- 
dered yourselves liable, if not to an indictment for 
murder, at least to an action for damages, for 
falsely asserting the death of an existing indivi- 
dual, and thereby injuring his prospects of ad- 
vancement. The gentleman whom you designate 
as “ the late Mr. John William Burgon ” is at this 

resent time a highly respected resident in the 
niversity of Oxford, being a Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, unless he has 
gone the way of all flesh within the last fortnight, 
as many a gownsman besides myself can testify. 
Txstis. 

[The only apology we can offer for Mr. Cottrer and 
ourselves is that of the Poet’s for Laura, who thought it 
pradent, for the sake of protection, to connect herself with 
a vice-husband : — 

“ For really if a man won't let us know 
That he’s alive, he’s dead, or should be so.” 
Vide Byron’s Beppo, stanza xxxv.—Ep. } 

Drrine Frowrrs (3" S. v. 515.)—There is no 
way equal to ironing, but it requires great pa- 
tience. Put the flower between several sheets of 
blotting-paper, and iron it with a moderately 
heated smoothing-iron. After passing the iron a few 
times over the paper, with a moderate pressure, 
take out the flowers, and place them between 
fresh sheets of blotting-paper, and proceed as 
before ; and so continue, changing the paper, re- 
ducing the number of the sheets used, and increas- 
ing the pressure, till the flower is quite dry. It 
requires much experience to manage the heat and 
the number of intervening sheets. I have been 
sometimes a whole hour in drying a single flower; 
sometimes, in less succulent plants, it is done in 
five minutes. I have preserved the colours even 
of orchidean plants in this way. om 


Tue Crock over “ Tue Times’ ” Leapine 
Articres (3" S. v. 530.)— With much respect I 
submit that your answer to my Query, as to the 
hour this points to, is not the right one. Invari- 
ably the time shown on the dial is either five 
minutes past six, or halfpast one (I am not sure 


which) ; while the hours of publication are just 
below stated to be between five and seven a.m. I 
ain very curious to hear the true explanation, as 
I have often heard it discussed at dinner tables. 
Your explanation is the one that naturally sug- 
gests itself. Perhaps it is the original hour of 
publication ? R. C. L. 


Searorta anp Reay (3" S. v. 459.) —In all 
probability your correspondent, Sigma-Tuerta, 
will be able to find the required information re- 
specting the MS. Bond of Friendship between the 
Lords Seaforth and Reay in The History of the 
House and Clan — Mackay, published in Edin- 
burgh, 1829. A. M. 

Berlin, June, 1864. 


Lyster Famaity (2° S. xii. 358.)—On looking 
over this volume I am reminded that, although 
I wrote privately to Mr. Lysrer, I cannot say if 
my letter reached him. I have the pleasure of a 

rsonal acquaintance with the Dean of Leighlin, 

ut Ihave myself compiled a very much more ex- 
tensive pedigree than that in the Landed Gentry. 

As Geoffrey Osbaldeston was appointed a jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench only in 1605, the date 
given by Mr. Lysrer (1560) is evidently a prin- 
ter’s error, misplacing the figures. He was pro- 
moted to be Chief Justice of Connaught in 1607. 
His wife, probably, was Lucy, daughter of John 
Warren of Poynton, Esq., High Sheriff of Cheshire, 
19th Elizabeth (see Ormerod’s Cheshire, iii. 343). 
Walter Lister, by his will appoints his “ loveing 
Sfriends Mr. Justice Osbaldeston and his sonnes 
Edward and Talbott Osbaldeston ” supervisors of 
his will. He would scarcely use that form of 
expression if his wife was Osbaldeston’s daughter, 
especially as he makes another allusion to that 
family, and he beseeches his “ approved good 
friend,” the Lord of Longford, and also the Lord 
President of Connaught, to help his wife and 
children. 

There must be clearly a mistake about the age 
of John Lyster, the son of Thomas. He could 
not have been born on March 30, 1715, for he 
witnessed the execution of his brother William's 
marriage articles (now lying before me) on Jan. 
28, 1708, and his own settlement on his marriage 
with Miss Elizabeth Coddington bears date April 
30, 1718. Then John, the posthumous son of 
William, by his wife Mrs. Edwards (Gunning) 
was born in 1722, and died between 1790 and 
1797. If Mr. Lyster will favour me with a 
copy of the “imperfect pedigree,” I shall be 
greatly obliged. I am anxious to make the pedi- 
gree I have compiled as perfect as possible. The 
editor has my address. Y. S. M. 


“Very Peacock”: “ Hamuer,” Acr IIL. 
(3 S. v. 232.)—The old reading of this obscure 
passage is paiock. Pope suggested peacock, which 


| 
] 
; 
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may be considered the received reading at pre- 
sent, but which has these two difficulties to con- 
tend with — that, in form, it deviates too widely 
from the original, and that it affords no intelli- 
gible meaning in connection with the talk of poi- 
soning which immediately follows. 

I may remind Me.erss that very frequently 
the vulgar pronunciation of a word supplies a 
clue to its original orthography ; and in the north 


of Ireland the poisonous toadstool is commonly | 


known as the patock or potock stool. Happily, 
since the days of out patron Saint, Patrick, we 
know nothing in Ireland of the venomous toad 
itself, and accordingly patock is often further cor- 
rupted into pothook, with a view, apparently, to 
suggest something known and existing, though 
really the toadstool has nothing in form, appear- 
ance, or quality, like a pot-hook. 


If, then, we consider paiock a misprint for | 


patock = paddock, the whole passage becomes con- 
sistent throughout, and easily interpreted. Hamlet 
employs this word instead of the rhyming ass, be- 
cause, though this latter creature is generally 
despised and loathed, as is the toad, it fails to con- 
vey what the patock = paddock does convey, and 
what he has principally before his mind, namely, 
the poisoning. J. Henperson. 
uniskillen. 

Cotonet Joun Morice, on Morais (3" S. v. 
476.) — Barbara Wentworth, who married John 
Morris of North Elmsall, was of the same race as 


were very distant cousins. The North-Elmsal 
branch separated from the parent stock of Went- 
worth Woodhouse in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century. 

The pedigree of Morris as given by Dugdale 
and Thoresby agrees with that of your correspon- 
dent in calling Colonel Morris's Barbara daughter 
of John Wentworth. The pedigree of that family, 
as given by Hunter, contains no such person; ac- 
cording to that document John Wentworth had 
six daughters, but there was no Barbara among 
them. His son and heir, Thomas Wentworth, 
who was buried at South Kirkby, Jan. 22, 1632-3, 
had a daughter called Barbara. This lady is pro- 
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in the Isle of Axholme, who died Aug. 31, 1746, 
was of this family. (Hunter's South Yorks. vol. ii. 
pp- 89, 451, 453; Dugdale’s Visit. Yorks , 1666-6, 
p 267; Thoresby’s Leeds, Whitaker's edit., p. 71; 
Clarendon’s Hist. Rebdell., 1 vol. edit., 1843, p. 667; 
Peacock's Army Lists of 1642, p. 33; Stonehouse’s 
Axholme, pp. 328, 335.) Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Pre-Deatu Corrixs AXD MoXuments (3'*S. v. 
255, 363, 423, 429.) — The late William Hunt, 
Esq., M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, who died 
Jan. 6, 1852, aged 86, had his coffin made ten or 
twelve years before his death, and during that 
period kept it under his bed in his rooms in 
College. 

John Huggens, Esq., the munificent founder of 
the College at Northfleet, in Kent, for forty de- 
eayed gentlefolk, some years since had a large 
tomb, surmounted by an obelisk, constructed for 
himself in the churchyard of that parish. When 


| L lionized that neighbourhood in 1850 the tomb 


| 
| 


happened to be open for ventilation, and I had the 
satisfaction of meeting Mr. Huggens in it, as he on 
that day paid it a visit. I believe Mr. Huggens is 
still living. E. V. 


Warre Hats at Oxrorv (3" 8. v. 499.) —In 
reply to W. H., I beg to state, that antipathy to 
white hats is by no means peculiar to the “ gods” 


| in the gallery of the theatre at Oxford. If W. H. 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, but they | 


pays a visit to the Dublin theatres in a white hat, 
he will find himself an object of intense interest 
to the Hibernian deities; who are at least as de- 
monstrative as their Oxford rivals. 

A. Mac Nevin. 


Srorr, Norronk (3° S, v. 357.)—I am tempted 
by the remark of Oxontensis, that it is supposed 
that this family migrated to Norfolk from some 
northern county, to inquire whether it may be of 
the same stock as that of Thomas Story, the 
Quaker, of Carlisle, who was born in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century? His pedigree I 
am anxious to trace. He had two brothers in 


| the army of King William: one of whom, an en- 


bably the woman in question, or perhaps she had | 


an aunt Barbara, after whom she was named, who 
is not mentioned in the pedigree. As at one pe- 
riod Colonel Morris served in the parliamentary 
army, it is not impro!able that the “Jo. Morris” 


who was a lieutenan: in Lord Brooke’s reyiment | 


in 1642-3 was the future governor of Pontefract 
Castle. Thoresby says that Dr. Drake of Bever- 
ley had a portrait of Colonel Morris in armour, 
with whiskers and long hair. His widow died 
Oct. 28, 1665, agel 38. A monumental inscrip- 
tion in South Kirkby church, marks her place of 
rest. It has been suggested, but I know not on 
what grounds, that John Morris, vicar of Belton, 


| Story, London, 1786, p. 101). 


sign, was killed at the siege of Charlemont; and 
the other, “being chaplain to a regiment under 
command of Sir Thomas Gower, a relation of ours 
(the Storys), survived the wars, wrote a history 
of them, and afterwards was made Dean of Lime- 
rick, in which station be died” (Life of Thomas 
Sr. T. 


Curistentnes at Court (3S, v. 496.) — The 
registers of the Chapels Royal will be found at 
the Bishop of London’s, in St. James’s Square. 
I do not think they have any christenings earlier 
than 1675, although there are thirty pages of 
them. 

The Grove, Henley. 


Joun 8S. Burn. 


= 
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LANGUAGE USED IN THE Roman Courts IN 
Parestine (3° S. v. 356, 444.)—A. T. L. will 
find this question discussed by Hug, in his Intro- 


duction to the Writings of the New Testament | 


(Engl. trans., vol. ii. p. 42); where a different | 


conclusion is arrived at from that of your corre- 
spondent A. C. S. whose reasoning seems only 
applicable to the west. The main points of Hug’s 
argument are these:—That since from the reign 
of Tiberius the Emperors in Rome itself adminis- 
tered justice to the provincials in Greek, and the 
affairs of the Greeks which their ambassadors 
brought forward were discussed in the senate in 
Greek, we should infer that such was the manner 
of proceeding by the Romans in Greece and Asia; 
and we are not destitute of example on that point. 
Greek even appears to have been the court lan- 
guage of the pro-consuls of Asia and Syria; and 
this language must have been used by them in 
Palestine when presiding as judges and addressing 
the people, because no hint is anywhere given of 
their employing an Hebrew interpreter; and the 
Jews generally could speak Greek, though, as 
Josephus says, not grammatically. 
added, that St. Paul at Jerusalem chose Greek as 
the language in which to address a Roman officer ; 
and the multitude could evidently have under- 
stood him had he spoken to them, as was at first 
expected, in Greek. (Acts xxi. 37; xxii. 2.) 
There is a singular confirmation of the views 
of A. G. 
tongue in the word “ Christian.” 
appellation first came into use in the eminently 
oriental city of Antioch, it is evidently of Latin 
formation. It did not originate with 4 
putants, either Greek or Jewish. It was imposed 
P| the Roman part of the population, consisting 
chiefly of men in office, the object being, as I con- 


ostile dis- | 


| (24).—IV. Auteurs qui 


ceive, to designate aclass of persons of whom they | 


knew little, except that their peculiar tenets 
brought them from time to time under the cogni- 
zance of the Roman magistrate. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, there can, I think, be little doubt 
that the proceedings instituted against the early 
Syrian converts were conducted in the Latin 
language. Srarrorp Carey. 


Juxon v. 498.) He may have 
been one of the sons of Mr. Thomas Juxon, citizen 


and merchant tailor of London, and Elizabeth his | 


wife, mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 3 §, iii, 257. 
“Aneds. 
Dublin. 


Frencu Leave S. v. 494.) —I have never 
heard a doubt expressed as to “ French leave” hay- 


ing originated in any other way than the systematic | 


practice of French armies taking what they wished 


for without leave, or payment, or “ good consider- | 


ation” of any kind. In the absence of any better 


| derivation, I shall retain my present opinion. 
| The notion in Frazer seems to me very far- 
fetched. Grorés F. 
Royal Institution. 
Yoururut Entrance To Universities (3" 
v. 509.) —Messrs. C. H. & Taomprson Cooper al- 
lude to Jeremy Taylor, and other persons, in the 
seventeenth century, entering the Universities at 
the age of thirteen. Permit me to add a living 
instance. The present learned and venerable 
Bishop of Exeter was elected a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in 179}, when he was 
thirteen and a half years old. M. C. 


Horry Hovss or Loretto (3" S. v. 73, 145.)— 
This subject is exhausted in Histoire Critique et 
Religieuse de Notre-Dame de Lorette, par A. B. 
Caillau, Paris, 1845. Articles L., If., IIL, IV. of 
the Introduction are bibliographical, viz. : — 

“T. Auteurs qui on écrit sur la Maison de la trés- 
sainte Vierge tant qu'elle fut & Nazareth (21).—II. 
Auteurs qui ont écrit seulement l’histoire de la premitre 
translation & Tersatz (4).—III. Autetirs qui ont écrit de 


| histoire de la Maison de Nazareth transférée & Lorette 


It may be | 


(47); Temoignages indirects en faveur de la Maison de 
Lorette; Clergé Séculier (31); Clergé Regulier (59); 
Ecrivains Laiques 3 Témoignages des Pottes, &c. 

ont parlé de l'état de pélérinage 
de Nazareth en Orient depuis la Translation de la Sainte 
Maison (6). Sect. m1. Monumens traditionels. Sect. rv. 
Adversaires de la Maison de Lorette (13).” 


English publications are not noticed, whether 


: "S | originals or versions, ¢.g. those of Geddes and 
S. respecting the use of the Latin >," 58 


Though the | 


Tursellinus. CHETHAM. 


SLAVERY PROHIBITED IN PennsytvaniA 8. 
v. 480.) — 

“ The Laws of Pensilvania I had by me in manuscript, 
which I procured from thence (Maryland), and an Ab- 
stract or Abridgment of their Laws, printed at Phila- 
delphia in the vear 1701, and which I compared with the 
manuscript collection. But many of those laws becomin 
obsolete, and afterwards altered by subsequent laws; an 
in the year 1714, the laws of that province was collected 
into one volume by order of the Governour and Assembly 
of the said province, and printed at Philadelphia for An- 
drew Bradford; and from that edition I have taken most 
of tbe laws in this collection.”—Pref. iii. The Laws of the 
British Plantations in America relating to the Church and 
the Clergy, Reliyion, and Learning, collected in One Volume, 


| by Nicholas Trotter, London, 1721, folio. 


Binttornecdr. CukTHam. 


Bastna House, Hampsutre (3% S. v. 499.) — 
See a little pamphlet, called History of Basing 
House in Hampshire, containing an Account of the 
Siege sustained during the Civil Wars, §c., 9th 
edit., published by 8S. Chandler, Basingstoke. It 
contains a very particular account of the siege; 
more particulars than I have seen in any other 
publication. S. Saaw. 

Curistian Names S. iv. 369, 416, 525.)— 
On looking over, a few weeks ago, the registers 
of the parish of Cowley, in Oxfordshire, I was 
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much struck with the number and variety of fan- 
tastic and unusual Christian names which occur 
therein. The following examples may not be un- 
interesting, in continuation of the subject treated 
of in former numbers of * N. & Q.”: — 
1710. Lioness, ye daughter of Richard Lee and Rachel 
his wife, was baptized at St. Clement’s, Aug. 29. 
Lockey, son of Edward and Elizabeth Haynes, 


Aug. Ist. 
1780. a ~ the ened of John and Elizabeth ( ?), 
ept. 10. | 
1785. James, son of John and Dalilah White, was re- 


ceived into the congregation, Dec. 11. 
Dinah, the daughter of John and Dalilah White, 
privately baptized. being sick, Jan. 13. 
1798. Melitta, daughter of James and Kitty Gibbens, 
publickly baptized, July 8. 
1807. Benjamin, son of John and Decima Bowell, pub- 
lickly baptized, Jan. 25, 


of Thomas and Mahala King, 


an, 21. 
Tirzah, daughter of Thomas and Madlah King, 
laborer, Aug. 15. 
— daughter of Robert and Hannah Simmons, 


ay 5. 
Mary Vashti, daughter of John and Matilda Hurst, 

April 24. 

Calliopea Rosa Selina, daughter of William and 

Sarah Hodgkin, Farmer, May 26. 

Burials. 
Hettey Talmage, April 14. 
Bazeley, ) 24. 
1791. Dalilah White, aged twenty-five years, Oct. 18. 
1793. Melitta Gibbins, aged eleven weeks, Aug. 5. 

Abbreviated or familiar names, such as “ Hetty,” 
“ Betty,” “ Kitty,” “Peggy,” &c., &c., are very 
common. 

The most singular combination of Christian and 
surname, however, which has ever fallen under my 
notice, I met with some thirty years ago in the 
county of Dorset. I there saw a respectable 
a who rejoiced in the name of “ Gracious 

ather!” I think he had a son of the same 
name: “Gracious Father the Younger!” The 
latter is probably still alive. Macrean. 

Hammersmith. 


1788. 


1832. 
1841. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861, 


1772. 
1773. 


Curtovs Suretcat Anecpote (3" S. v. 498.) 
T have not seen the Montgomery MSS. mentioned 
by Mx. Lorrus Torrenuam, but he will find an 
account of the case in the work of the celebrated 
Harvey, entitled Anatomical Exercitations con- 
cerning the Generation of Living Creatures. The 
latest reprint of this is in the edition of Harvey's 
Works, published by the Sydenham Society in 
1847, p. 382. King Charles I. had heard of the 
case, and desired Harvey to inquire into the truth 


of the story. This he did, and afterwards brought | 
the young man himself to be personally examined | 


by the king. JAYDEE. 


Rev. George Warxer (3" S. v. 480.)—Your 
correspondent may find very full and interesting 


| particulars in the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
| vol. ii. pp. 129—135, 261—278, Belfast, 1854. I 
| might easily refer him to other publications; but 
| he will, I think, learn all he uires from the 
| biographical notice supplied by the Rev. Abraham 
| Dawson. ABBA. 


| (3" S. v. 429), not “holy doom;” 
| but spelt properly halidom, like christendom, king- 
| dom: from Heiligthum, Ger., or its Anglo-Sax. 
| relatives. I write away from books. u. P. C. 


Greatorex (3 S. v. 399, 447, 489.) — With 
reference to the notices of the family of Greatorex 
printed in the Reliquary Quarterly Archeological 
Journal, I beg to say that, not having a chance 
of seeing that work, my information may onl 
be a repetition of what will be found there. If 
not, Mr. Jewrrr will be interested in knowin 
that, in 1616, Stephen Greterakes was present 
to the vicarage of Keevil, Wilts, on the resigna- 
tion of Francis Greterakes by Thomas Morton, 
Dean of Winchester. The institution of Francis 
Greterakes does not appear in the printed institu- 


| tions. E. W. 


Rosert Storer, K.C.B. (3"¢ S. v. 498.) — 
I cannot refer Meteres to a pedigree of Sir 
Robert Sloper, but I can give him some informa- 
| tion relative to the father of Sir Robert, who was 
, William Sloper of West Wood Haye, Berks. He 
| held the office of Deputy-Cofferer to his majesty 
| King George III., and was M.P. for Camelford 
| in 1722; Great Bedwin in 1727 ; Camelford again 
| in 1741 ; and once more M.P. for Great Bedwin 
| in 1747. His son, Sir Robert Sloper, was a major- 
general in 1777 ; was made a K.B. in April, 1788, 
when he commanded the 14th Light Dragoons; 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
10th Dragoons, and also of the 4th Dragoons in 
1782 ; oul was made a Lieutenant-General, May 
3, 1796. He died in 1804, and was buried in the 
chancel of East Woodhay parish church. 

His mother was Catherine, daughter of General 
Hunter. Sir Robert Sloper married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Chief Justice Willes. 

I have heard that the estate of West Woodhay 
in Berks was won at a game of cards, and that 
| there was a picture at West Woodhay House re- 

presenting the circumstance. This story, however, 
uires confirmation. 
The arms of the family are, or, two snakes en- 
| twined chainways, and in chev. p.p. in chief a 
| dove volant, in her beak an olive branch vert, and 
_ are stated to be the arms of “Sloper of Kent, 
, Charles I.” Hooke Rosinson. 


“Kimpotton Park” (3% S. v. 479.) — The 
author was the Rev. Benjamin Hutchinson, F.R.S., 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Vicar of Kimbolton, and 
Rector of Holywell, in Huntingdonshire, and Vicar 

of Market Rasen, in Lincolnshire. He received 
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subscriptions for his Natural History and Anti- 
quities of Huntingdonshire, in 1792; but the book 
was never printed. He died March 22, 1804; and 
his MSS., in 1824, were in the possession of Sir 
R. C. Hoare, Bart. Mr. Gorham seems to have 
had access to them. See his History of Eynesbury 
and St. Neots, pp. 5, 12, 15, 138, and a 
the General Index, p. clxxxi., “ Huntingdonshire 
MSS..” and “ Hutchinson.” Josern Rix, M.D. 
St. Neots. 


Dor (3° S. v. 416.) —It strikes an American 
as very odd that there should be any uncertainty 
about the meaning of this word, in such common 
use here as applied to the cockchafer (see Harris 
On Insects, pp. 30,31), and by the common people 
indiscriminately to any night-flying, humming 
beetle. I never before heard a drone bee so called, 
but Bailey also gives dorr, a hedge-chafer, and so 
do Sheridan and Johnson. If the word has really 
become obsolete in England, it adds one more 
word to the list of those lost in the old country 
and retained in the new, until some of them have 
come to be laughed at as “ Yankeeisms.” This 
seemed likely to be the fate of the word “ plat- 
form,” used in a certain sense by party conven- 
tions, until so many correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
cited examples of its early use with this meaning, 
of which I have lately met with another instance 
in The History of Great Britain, by Will. Slayter, 
London (without date, but dedicated to King 
James), to wit, — 

“Declaration of the Frontispiece or first page, wherein 
is intimated the whole scope of the Poeme, and, not ob- 
scurely, the complete Platforme of this ensuing History.” 

Sir Charles Lyell, in his Travels in North Ame- 
rica, New York ed. of 1845, after referring to the 
vulgar meaning of the word “ fix” in the United 
States, and quoting King Corney, in Miss Edge- 
worth’s tale of Ormond, “Til fix him and his 
wounds,” remarks, p. 53, — 

“There are scarcely any American idioms or words 
which are not of British origin, some obsolete, others pro- 
vincial. When the lexicographer, Noah Webster, whom 
I saw at New Haven, was asked how many new words he 
had coined, he replied, one only, “to demoralize,” and 
that not for his dictionary, but long before, in a pamphlet 
published in the last century.” 

There is, to be sure, one barbarous word, “ to 
enthuse,” which can boast of no such authority, 
but this being strictly confined to the slave-hold- 
ing states, cannot, with any deference to the 
feelings of our southern brethren, be called a 
“ Yankeeism.” This being the case, I was almost 
shocked to find it (for the first time in a printed 
book) in Miss Booth’s translation of Cochin’s Re- 
sults of Emancipation, published in Boston, U.S., 
p. 5. I have not the original, and cannot say 
what French word she has thus rendered. 


Sr. T. 
Philadelphia. 


“ Mepirations on Deatn Erernitr” 
(3™ S. v. 400, 448, 506.) — It is now many years 
(perhaps forty) since I first read some parts of the 
Stunden der Andacht; and when a friend, now de- 
ceased, Mr. J. D. Haas, published, in 1843, some 
selections from the work, I thought they were 
very well translated and breathed a fine spirit of 
Christian morality. It is only of late that I have 
heard the charge of rationalism brought against 
the Stunden; but as I have not perused the entire 
work, nor looked into its pages as a controver- 
sialist, I am unable to state its deficiencies in 
respect of orthodoxy. Iam thankful to your cor- 
respondent, A. B.C., for exonerating me from any 
rationalistic views in commending Herr Zschokke’s 
Meditations. In fact I could not have sought to 
praise them on these grounds, for I was not con- 
scious of entertaining such views myself, nor of 
their existence in the Stunden, and have only 
looked into the work at rare intervals, in the cer- 
tainty of always meeting with sensible, just, and 
devout reflections on human life, its duties and its 
trials, its joys and sorrows. If there are any 
other sentiments or doctrines propounded of a 
different character, I am sorry for it, but I never 
met with them, for the reasons now mentioned; 
and I think, in Christian charity, we are bound to 
believe that many others, in reading the Stunden, 
have turned only to those portions which seek to 
assuage the sorrows or to elevate the hopes of the 
bereaved mourner. J. Macrar. 

Oxford. 

Forzicn Honours (3S. v. 296, 407.) —In 
consequence of Exoc's suggestion I beg to offer 
my mite of information, as relating to two Aber- 
deenshire families who enjoy foreign honours : — 
James Skene, Esq., of Rubislaw, Walter Scott's 
“ My Skene” of Marmion,* is a Swedish noble- 
man, by right of descent from an ancestor who 
rendered signal services to that northern mo- 
narchy ; and —— Leslie, a branch, I believe, of 
the house of Balquhain, is a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Scotus. 


Mrs. Ann Morerzi (3 S. v. 438) was the 
daughter of Henry Barker, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and for some years M.P. for Middlesex, 
who married for his first wife Barbara Meynell, 
daughter of Godfrey Meynell of Langley Hall, 
county of Derby, by whom he had one daughter, 
Mary. By a second wife, Mary, he had two sons, 
Henry and William, with daughters. I shall be 
glad of a line from M. M. M. if he thinks I can 
help his inquiry. I have a copy of Henry Barker's 
will, J.T. 


The Grange, Belgrave, near Leicester. 


Sarmacunpr (3S. v. 388, 467.) — Probably 
from one Gondi or Gundi, a cook, or perhaps some 


* See Introduction to Canto tv., addressed to James 
Skene, Esq. 


| - 

: 
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less useful personage, as a minister of state (salmi 
de Gondi, a “ hash of Gondi,”) 
R. S. Cuarnock, 


Auexanper Krruam (3" S. v. 507.)—A list of 
some of Alexander Kilham's numerous writings 
may be seen in “ N, & Q.” 2"4 §. ix. 127. 
have been two lives of this person published. 
Neither of them are of great pecuniary value if 
we may judge from the following entries in 
Brown's (130, Old Street, St. Luke’s) Catalogue 
of Works relating to Wesleyan Methodism, pub- 
lished about thirteen years ago: — 

“730. Kilham, Life of; with Extracts of Letters (in 
favour of Refurm) written by a number of Preachers to 
Mr. Kilham, Nott. 1799;—Review of the Conduct and 
Character of Mr. Kilham by a Friend, Leeds, 1800; in 
1 vol. 12mo, bound 2s. 6d. 

“781. Kilham, Life of; including a full Account of the 
Disputes which occasioned the Separation, portrait, crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. (pub. at 6s. 6d.), 1838.” 

A memoir of him is giyen in Peck’ 
the Isle of Axholme, p. 262. 


Tas Feast (3" 8. v. 497.) — 
In James Coleman's Catalogue (No. xxxv. p. 8), 
is advertised : — 

“A Sermon preached at the Suffolk Feast in St. 
Michael, Cornhill, London, dedicated to the Stewards, 
whose names are given. 4to. 1687.” 


Joseru Rix, M.D. 


3 History of 
.P.D.E 


St. Neot’s. 


Sack v. 328.) —Juxta Turrim remarks 
that “this must have been a popular drink in 
Shakspeare’s time, and during the Stuart dynasty.” 
The date of the following extract may make it 
worth a reference. From a letter from William 
Penn, dated “ Worminghurst, 7th, 8th, (16)'84,” 
to his Steward at Pennsbury, in Pennsylvania :— 


“ Let the beer be sold .... and some of the wine. 
Some may be kept for me, especially sack and such like, 
to be the better for age.”—Janney’s Life of Penn, p. 250. 


Sr. T. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


William Shakespeare's Coriolanus. Edited by F. A. Leo, 
Ph. D., Member of the Society for the Study of the | 
Modern Languages at Berlin. With a Quarto Fae- 
simile of the Tragedy of Coriolunus from the Folio of 
1623 ; photo-li d by A. Burchard: aad with 
tracts from North’s Plutarch. (J. R. Smith.) 

If any evidence were wanting of the increased, and still 
increasing interest in the writings of Shakspeare, it might 
well be found in the appearance of the present volume; 
in which Dr. Leo (a frequent contributor to the columns 
of “N. & ().”) explains his views as to the principles 
upon which the writings of Shakspeare ought in future 
to be edited, and illustrates those principles by editing 
according to his own yiews the tragedy of Coriolanus, 
which presents more than an average number of stum- 
blingblocks in the way of the commentators. Dr. Leo’s 
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emendations and suggestions are often judicious, often 

bold, and sometimes at variance, as it seems to us, with 

the canons which he has himself enunciated; but the 

volume is one which must be studied by all future com- 

mentators. The fac-simile of the First Folio gives an ad- 

ditional value to a book which has moreover this claim 
| to our good word, that “the profits will be appropriated 
by the editor towards the Shakspeare Monument.” 


The Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gospels. Now first 
printed from the original Manuscripts in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library. Part Ill, The 
Gospel of Saint Luke. Edited by George Waring, M.A. 
(Surtees Society.) 

The Lindisfarne MS. contains the four Gospels in the 
Vulgate version, the oldest specimen existing of any 
portion of Holy Scripture, transcribed by a native of 
Britain. It was the work of Eadfirth, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and undertaken by him in honour of St. Cuthbert. 
The Saxon Gloss to it is of later date. The Rushworth 
book is of later date and less beauty. The value of these 
two Glosses as monuments of the Saxon language is 
great; and philologists owe their best thanks both to 
the Surtees Society and to the Editor, for this publica- 
tion of the Saxon Gospels. 

King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius’ De Con- 
solatione Philosophie, with a Literal English Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. Samuel Fox, 
M.A., &c. (Bohn.) 

Though bearing the name of Bohn upon its title- 
page, the present volume, which forms one of Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library, is really issued by the new pro- 
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prietors of those valuable series of libraries, our own 
late worthy publishers, Messrs. Bell & Daldy. Any work 
of Alfred’s mast have great interest for English readers, 
and his version of Boethius’ De Consolatione and his 
Metres is here laid before such readers and all students 
of Anglo-Saxon at a price unprecedentedly low for works 
in that language. 


Heravpic oF Surrouk, 1561. — Our 
genealogical friends will be glad to know that this Visit- 
ation, made by William Harvey, Clarenceyx, is now in 
course of publication in the East Anglian, edited by Dr. 
Howard, F.S.A., and extensively. illustrated by seals, 
arms, &c, The same journal contains a series of Suffolk 
Wills, edited by Mr. Hart. 


Notices to Correspoudents. 


Tue Ixprx to the Volume now compleced will be issued on Sepurgay, 
July Vth. and copies 6f the complete volume will be ready on Mon- 
day the 18th. 

A. E. There is no charge for the Insertion af Queries ; and all Queries 
upon subjects of general interest are inserted. 


Constant Reaver. S. T. Coleridge's Notes and Lectures upon Sh 
rents, &c., 2 vols. 1849 is for the most part a reprint of vols. Land 
he Literary Remains, published in 1836. 


W. T. P. Way-goose is from the old English word wayz, stubble. 
feast was formerly holden in autumn, at the time of ing uy 
candles ; but is now usually observed in June or July. See “ N. & Q.” 
znd iv. 91, 192. 


Crowmetc’s Diary (3rd 8. v. 
that the copy in the library of Trinity 
not S6l. 

@#* Cases for binding the polumes af “N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6¢.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


“Nores avo Qveases” is published at noon on Friday, and i also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stampen for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Lwovx) i lis. 4d.. which may be pail by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Surrn, 22, 

BELLI voron Srarer, Stxano, W.C., fo whom all Communications FoR 
tug Eprror should be addressed. 


“Nores & Quenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


529.) A Correspondent states 
College, Dublin, cost 4s., 
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